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Colonel Roosevelt was said to have been the most popular Governor-
General that the Philippines had ever known, though the American
community was unsympathetic with his general policy. Perhaps the
judgment of The Bulletin, the sole American newspaper in Manila,
was not altogether unfair when it said that Colonel Roosevelt's
administration illustrated 'the weakness of American policy, under
which short-term political appointees rule and it is necessary for the
Governor-General to make a spectacular bid for popular acclaim in
order to make political capital during his short incumbency'.1
In March Mr. Homer S. Cummings, the acting Attorney-General
of the United States, was appointed to succeed Colonel Roosevelt;
but on the 7th April Mayor Frank Murphy was nominated in his
stead, the President having decided to keep Mr. Cummings as
Attorney-General at Washington. Mr. Murphy was a lawyer by
profession and the first Roman Catholic to be appointed to the
Governor-Generalship. On the 3rd November Professor Joseph
Ralston Hayden, of the University of Michigan, a writer of many
articles on the Philippines, was nominated Vice-Governor.
(c) THE QUESTION OF INDEPENDENCE
All political parties in the Philippines were united in their desire
for independence. Presidents of the United States from McKinley
onwards were said to have pledged their country to a renunciation
of American sovereignty at some future date, and the preamble to
the Jones Act of 1916, which framed the constitution of the Philippines,
was also cited as evidence of the American promise. The policy
pursued by General Wood, and the long period of non-co-operation
between the Executive and the Legislature, had given the Filipino
independence movement extra force. But, in spite of the susceptibility
of the American people to waves of political idealism, the movement
towards independence would perhaps hardly have been successful if
it had not been that, for once, the service of God proved compatible
with the service of Mammon.2
The two problems which led large economic interests to the support
of independence were economic competition and Filipino immigration.
In his report for 1928 Mr. Stimson had referred to the disturbance
in cordial relations arising from the demands in the United States
for tariffs against Philippine goods, which, since 1909, had been
entering the United States duty free. (American goods had similar
advantages in the Islands.) The American agitation for an anti-
1  The New York Times, 16th March, 1933, forecasting a Bulletin editorial.
2  See p. 546 above.